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Case of smallpox on steamer Thomas Brooks at Santiago. 

Office of Medical Officer in Command, 

Marine-Hospital Service, 
Santiago de Cuba, February 23, 1899. 
Sir : I have the honor to report the arrival of the steamer Thomas 
Brooks, from Oaimanera, Guantanamo Bay, with a case of smallpox. 

The case, a cabin passenger, is being cared for at the isolation camp 
of the Army. The vessel was disinfected in the portions exposed to 
the infection, as well as possible, with the limited means at my disposal. 
The crew (22) were vaccinated. 

The vessel, beiDg the only means of communication between here 
and Guantanamo Bay, will continue her biweekly trips under close 
surveillance. 

Bespectfully, yours, M. J. Eosenait, 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, U. S. M. H. 8. 

PERSIA. 
Sanitary report from Teheran. 

Legation of the United States, 

Teheran, Persia, January 19, 1899. 

Sir: In reply to circular of October 31, 1898, I beg to say that only 
the vaguest data are obtainable in this city. Some statistics were for- 
merly to be had from a sanitary council holding weekly meetings, but 
for two years or more, owing to internal dissensions, no meetings of this 
council have taken place. There is no regulation requiring the report 
of deaths to the authorities, and, as the population is not accurately 
known, a reliable death rate can not be given. The population of Tehe- 
ran is variously estimated at from 200,000 to 300,000. A census was 
attempted recently by the police department, but as this was connected in 
the popular mind with schemes for increased taxation, the results were 
probably below the truth. The authorities place the population between 
290,000 and 300,000, but others with equal assurance contend it is much 
less. The only data serving to fix the number of deaths are obtained 
from the public washhouses, where the dead are brought to be washed 
before burial or transport to Koom or other holy places. According to 
H. E. Nayer-ul-Mulk, formerly president of the sanitary council, the 
number is between 15 and 17 per day. Those whose means allow them 
to prepare their own dead do not as a rule carry them to the public 
washhouses, nor are children under 8 or 9 years of age taken there. 
As the mortality among infants and children is very high, the above 
figures tell far from the whole story. European physicians, while 
unable to give the death rate, place it, however, rather below than above 
the average in normal conditions — that is, when there is no epidemic. 

No system exists for the collection, removal, or disposition of gar- 
bage. It is simply thrown into the streets, where it constitutes the 
principal food supply of the dogs, which are the public scavengers. 
Dead animals, horses, donkeys, camels, etc., are not buried, but are 
taken outside the city walls and abandoned to the dogs and birds. 
Their skeletons whiten the plains in every direction beyond the city 
limits. There is a total lack of any system of drainage. The water 
supply is obtained from the Shimran district, 10 miles north of the 
city, on the lower slopes of the Elburz range, either by open canals 
called jub, or underground canals called kanat. The method is as fol- 
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lows : Several wells are sunk at the base of the hills, and joined to form 
a reservoir. Pits are then dug from the reservoir in the direction of 
the ground to be irrigated, at distances apart of from 50 to 100 yards. 
These pits are often several hundred feet in depth, serving as ventilating 
shafts to the canal, which connects them at their bases. The Icanats 
come to the surface in the city streets, or gardens, where the water is 
used indiscriminately for washing, bathing, and drinking. Europeans 
.obtain their drinking water from certain Icanats which have not been 
opened above the point from which their supply is drawn, and usually 
boil and filter it. The general public take no precautions, using water 
wherever found, no matter how filthy its condition. The fact that the 
Icanats are not secured from filtration through the gravelly soil, and pass 
near or under the numerous villages along their course, renders all 
water of doubtful purity. Impure water is doubtless the source of much 
of the prevailing sickness, and the public bathhouses, in which hundreds 
bathe daily in the same pool, and which, though the water runs through 
them more or less continually, are empted and cleaned only at long 
intervals, are another source of infection. That the health of the city 
is so good under such conditions is surprising. Physicians ascribe it 
in part to the long hot season, the sun acting as a disinfectant. It is 
noticeable, also, that all contagious diseases are usually of a mild form — 
possibly because the inhabitants are immunes — smallpox, syphilis, and 
contagious diseases generally, although widespread, being mostly of a 
benign character. On the other hand, notwithstanding the altitude and 
dry climate, lung trouble, as pneumonia, tuberculosis, etc., are always 
severe. Malarial fever exists throughout the year, and the consump- 
tion of quinine is enormous. This fever, however, is neither so severe 
nor so common as in the Caspian provinces of Chilian and Mazenderan. 
Thermic fever, due to sun exposure, is common. Typhoid fever is 
common among Europeans. Physicians of long residence incline to the 
belief that it was unknown among the Persians until within a few years. 
On the other hand, the Persian language has a definite word for this 
fever. It is said that the existence of typhoid fever was in like manner 
denied in India among the natives till post mortems revealed its 
characteristic lesions. It is, at all events, true that among native Per- 
sians the fever which they call typhoid is mild in form, and rarely, if 
ever, is attended by the consequences which characterize it elsewhere. 
Post mortem examination is not possible in their case. They do not 
regard typhoid fever or smallpox as dangerous, and pay comparatively 
little heed to either. 

The current year has been unusually unhealthy. Smallpox has 
assumed now almost an epidemic character. Five cases have occurred 
among Europeans, viz, 3 in the Eussian bank, of which 1 was fatal ; 1 
at the English bank, and 1 in the gas company, both confluent, and the 
latter since died. There have also been an unusually large number of 
cases of diphtheria among the natives, and 4 cases among Europeans; 
2 in the English Legation, 1 in the American mission, and 1 in the 
Indo-European Telegraph Company. Of the 4 cases 3 were children, 
and all have recovered. During the late summer and autumn typhoid 
fever of a virulent type attacked the European colony. Of 7 cases 
known to me personally, 4 died. No case of plague is yet reported in 
Persia, but a few are reported in Kandahar. It is said to have existed 
there in a mild form for two years, its presence having been successfully 
concealed by the Eussian authorities until it became bubonic. This, 
however, I can not verify. 
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In the absence of all statistical information and published reports, it 
would be impossible to prepare weekly sanitary reports of any value. 
Only general information is obtainable. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Arthur S. Hardy. 

Hon. Secretary op the Treasury. 

turkey. 

Sanitary report from Constantinople. 

[Report No. 209.] 

Constantinople, January 16, 1899. 
Sir : I have the honor to forward to the Department a French copy 
of what I have communicated to the International Sanitary Commission 
in consequence of the complaints expressed by the United States consu- 
lar agent at Bassorah against the sanitary service of said place. More 
than once I have written in my reports about said service which is far 
from being what it ought to be. Mr. Hamilton, the United States 
consular agent, is perfectly right to complain, and I have already 
transmitted to the sanitary board said complaints. The result of my 
communication has not been so prompt as it ought to be. I forward at 
the same time a copy of what has been communicated to the minister 
of foreign affairs who is at the same time president of the International 
Sanitary Commission on said question. 

COMMUNICATION OF THE UNITED STATES SANITARY REPRESENTATIVE. 

"I am charged by the legation of the United States of America to 
make the following communication in regard to the lazaretto of 
Bassorah : 

"For a long time past complaints and protests have been made against 
the quarantine service of Bassorah. These have been of no avail, and 
the lazaretto continues to be the subject of complaints from travelers 
and the consuls. To day I bring to your notice a resume of the report 
of the United States consul at Bassorah, stating that not only is the 
lazaretto in question one only in name, but travelers are subjected there 
to great discomfort and exposed to the danger of contracting every 
sort of disease. The consul begins his report by protesting in the 
most formal manner against two laws which are in force at Bassorah, 
one affecting natives of the country and one affecting persons of dis- 
tinction. According to the laws and regulations now in force, travelers 
arriving at Bassorah are subject to quarantine, while the greater num- 
ber of natives of the country are subject to none. They travel at night 
and thus elude the surveillance of the sanitary authorities. There is a 
constant traffic between Mahamara and Bassorah and the nocturnal 
traders pass the quarantine freely, thus rendering the existence of the 
lazaretto useless if not harmful. But this is not the only subject of 
complaint and protest on the part of the United States consul. The 
Island of Salahieh, on which it is desired to create a lazaretto, is an 
exceedingly unhealthy location. It is not only marshy, but, owing to 
the absence 6f public latrines, it is little else than a receptacle for 
filth, which encumbers even the entrance to the so-called lazaretto. No 
faith is to be placed in the reports of the physician in charge stating 
that the lazaretto is well conducted. The fact is patent that the laza- 



